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A Correction 

In No 47 p2 IT 2 12 read "the" instead of "that"; 
H6 I5 omit "not". Eds 

New Oil for Some Old Lamps 

In my first paper criticising the usual interpreta- 
tion of non longius abest quln proximi node Ida- 
cat, I stated that proximi node, since it was in the 
relative clause, could not modify longius, which is 
in the main clause. Vera Doughty in reply said: 
We must readjust our critic's "axiom", because we 
can abundantly illustrate, by our old friend Hyper- 
baton, words and phrases that do necessarily modify 
others "over the fence" of punctuation and con-* 
struction. 

This depends upon what the fence of construction 
is. My fence of construction was a relative. A 
word can not be put in the relative clause when it is 
an essential modifier of a word in the main clause. 

Vera Doughty first quotes : "All good things van- 
ish less than in a day". Here less has its proper 
position before than, but less than is incorrectly (no 
modern English scholar would attempt to justify it) 
placed before the preposition by an antiquated poetic 
license in imitation of the Latin: hSc ipsd in lltore, 
minus tribus post diebus. But this phrase, however 
inelegant and antiquated, is yet complete by itself. 
No word of the phrase is inserted within the main 
clause. So it has no pertinency to the discussion. 

The next quotation is: "Of law there can be no 
less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom 
of God". Vera Doughty says "this can be ade- 
quately turned by the construction now discussed". 
What he here means by "turned" and "construction" 
I can not comprehend. The quotation itself con- 
tains no grammatical difficulty or unusual position of 
words. 

The first Latin quotation is delude in Verg Ae I 
195. This sentence may mean : The wine which the 
kind Acestes, as his friends were leaving, thereupon 
put 'in casks and gave them. He gave the wine on 
the occasion of their leaving. Then deinde modifies 



the verbs onerSrat and dederat regularly. Compare 
tutu in Verg Ae IV 408, which modifies erat under- 
stood and shows the sequence to cernenfi. Study 
also deinde in Verg Ae IV 561 with its relation to 
dUcere somnos. Similar may be the relation of 
deinde I 195 to abeuntibus. This I think the best 
interpretation of deinde, in this passage. 

But if, however, deinde is here used in the sense 
of next in order, fourthly, referring back to primum, 
turn, hinc, as most commentators think, even then its 
position is not abnormal. 

There are certain words in Latin that are always 
postpositive, as: autem, vero, -que, quoque; some 
others, which, like their English equivalents, are 
usually postpositive when not emphatic, as: igitur, 
denique, deinde, tatnen, etc. Such words, when in- 
tensive -adverbs, come right after the words they 
emphasize, as: tu quoque, mea quidem sententia, 
turn deinde. When they connect phrases, clauses, or 
sentences, they come after the first, or the first dis- 
tinguishing word of the second phrase, clause or 
sentence. Therefore, if the second sentence begins 
witha relative clause, this connective will be placed 
within the relative clause close to the relative. 
Compare now deinde Verg Ae III 609 V 258 with 
tamen, verB, -que, autem, in the following sentences : 
quoties tamen hoc fecerat, nova capita exorieban- 
tur, referring to the Hydra's heads that Hercules 
cut off ; quam ob rem vSrB se confidebat aliquid per- 
ficere posse, intellegere non possum, Cic Ver III 
10; quoque vocat, vertamus iter, Verg Ae V 23; sin 
autem servire meae laudi mavis, egredere, Cic Cat 
I ix 23 ; whom _ therefore (to obv, quern ergo) ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you, Acts 
17 23. 

Like their Latin equivalents, such words as sec- 
ondly (which I next mention), briefly (to speak 
briefly; cf ut levissiml dUam), therefore (since 
that is so), however^ (though this may be true), are 
abbreviated explanations, merely interpellatives, if I 
may coin a word to express my idea, sometimes 
used elliptically without modifying any word ex- 
pressed, more often used to show some relation to 
the preceding sentence. When thus used, these 
words serve not as adverbs but as connectives, and, 
as such, come near the beginning of the sentence, 
in whichever clause is most closely connected in 
thought with the preceding sentence. We may say: 
"Theft is a crime; but he who, however, commits 
even this crime is not so bad as a murderer". Here 
however might come after he as well as who. But 
he merely serves as an antecedent to the relative 
and means nothing by itself; while the relative 
clause, who commits this crime, describes a thief 
and is therefore closer in thought to theft in the 
previous sentence, and so by preference takes the 
connective. 



